THE  SOLEMN  LEAGUE  AND 
COVENANT: 

ITS  TEXT  AND  ITS  TRANSLATIONS 

By  S.  W.  Carruthers,  M.D.,  Ph.D. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  but 
there  seem  to  be  two  matters  which  would  repay  a more  detailed  investiga- 
tion. These  are,  first,  the  wording  of  the  original  draft,  and  the  changes 
successively  made  in  it ; and,  second,  the  translations,  their  circumstances, 
their  texts,  and  their  authors. 

The  conditions  of  the  first  drafting  are  well  known,  but  may  be  briefly 
summarised.  The  original  proposals  were  for  a league  or  treaty  of  a 
purely  civil  nature  ; but  at  the  suggestion  of  Alexander  Henderson, 
Moderator  of  Assembly,  it  was  resolved  to  form  a civil  and  religious 
confederation,  by  the  kingdoms  entering  into  a Solemn  League  and 
Covenant.  Stoughton  (i.  287)  says,  “ The  English  Commissioners  felt 
compelled  to  enter  into  a compromise,  and  stipulated  that  it  should  be  a 
league,  to  meet  their  own  views  of  it  as  a civil  compact,  yet  allowed  it  to 
be  a covenant,  for  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  chiefly  valued  its  religious 
character  and  bearings.”  But  there  had  been  an  unmistakable  civil  side 
in  the  former  Scottish  covenants,  and  the  Scots  wanted  a document  which 
should  contain  both  features.  Any  compromise  which  did  take  place 
concerned  the  matter  of  church  government ; and  the  customary  picture 
(whose  origin  is  probably  in  Sir  Philip  Warwick’s  memoirs),  of  a contest 
of  cunning  between  the  English  and  Scots,  is  incorrect. 

In  1641,  in  a document  drawn  up  by  Henderson  himself — “ The 
Lawfulness  of  the  Expedition  into  England  ” — Scottish  Commissioners 
had  declared,  ‘ ‘ We  account  it  no  less  than  usurpation  and  presumption 
for  one  kingdom  or  church,  were  it  never  so  mighty  or  glorious,  to  give 
laws  and  rules  of  reformation  to  another  free  and  independent  church 
and  kingdom,  were  it  never  so  mean  ” ; and  had  further  said,  “ We  do 
not  presume  to  propound  the  form  of  government  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  as  a pattern  for  the  Church  of  England,”  and  declared  that 
England  ‘ ‘ hath  liberty  to  make  choice  of  that  which  is  most  warrantable 
by  the  Word  of  God.” 

In  June,  1643,  moreover,  the  ordinance  of  the  English  Parliament 
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summoning  the  Assembly  of  Divines  named  as  one  of  its  objects  “ a 
nearer  agreement  with  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  other  Reformed 
Churches.”  Williamson  is  therefore  justified  in  saying,  “ So  far  as  there 
was  a compromise,  it  was  one  of  candour  and  frankness,  well  understood 
by  both  parties,  for  the  purpose  of  leaving  matters  open  to  a full  and  fair 
discussion.”  Yet  one  must  admit  that  Baillie  at  least  did  not  see  that 
Sir  Harry  Vane  had  obtained  a compromise.  " They  were,”  wrote  he, 
more  than  we  could  assent  to,  for  keeping  a door  open  in  England  to 
Independency.  Against  this  we  were  peremptory.” 

The  drafting  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  entrusted  to 
Henderson,  who  from  a phrase  in  the  diary  of  Johnston  of  Warriston 
seems  to  have  obtained  help  from  that  worthy.  On  Thursday,  August 
17th,  Henderson  read  it  twice  through  to  the  General  Assembly.  It  was 
received  with  applause,  and  with  joy,  even  unto  tears,  of  many  members. 
An  incident  of  that  day  is  preserved  in  Mercurius  Aulicus,  the  Royalist 
news-letter  (Brit.  Mus.  E.  67  : 7)  : " Master  Marshall  (that  spiritual 
usurer)  desired  in  the  Scots  Assembly  an  explanation  of  these  words, 
4 His  Majesty’s  just  power  and  greatness,’  for  (said  he)  ‘ We  know  His 
Majesty  better  than  you  do,  and  if  we  leave  in,  his  hands  that  power 
which  he  pretends  to  be  justly  his,  we  leave  him  power  enough  to  destroy 
the  kingdom  ’ (and  if  you  take  it  away,  how  will  you  leave  him  power 
enough  to  protect  it  ?)  ; ‘ it  is  vain  to  compliment  with  him  now.'  A 
modest  honest  man,  Judas  himself  scarce  honester.” 

That  same  afternoon  the  Covenant  was  passed  by  the  Convention  of 
Estates  (the  de  facto  Parliament  of  Scotland  at  that  time).  The  Perfect 
Diurnall  (Brit.  Mus.  E.  250  : 5)  tells  that  letters  dated  August  18th 
from  Marshall  and  Nye  record  “ with  what  wondrous  affectation  ” (i.e. 
enthusiasm)  " the  work  goes  forward  in  Scotland.”  A copy  was  promptly 
despatched  the  next  day  by  the  English  Commissioners,  in  a special 
ketch  (Baillie,  ii,  99),  and  arrived  in  London  on  Saturday,  August  26th, 
along  with  a covering  letter  from  the  Commissioners.  The  lively  account 
by  Mercurius  Aulicus  of  the  situation  then  and  during  the  next  few  days 
is  illuminating.  " It  was  this  day  certified  that  letters  came  to  the  Lower 
House  from  their  committee  in  Scotland,  concerning  a new  covenant  to 
be  taken  by  both  kingdoms,  which,  though  it  relished  so  well  in  the  Lower 
House  that  they  fain  would  have  voted  it  immediately,  yet  it  fared  other- 
wise in  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  to  which  it  was  commended  by  Master 
Marshall  with  no  small  congratulations  to  himself  for  his  good  success. 
For  there  it  raised  so  great  a heat  between  the  Presbyterians  and  the 
Independents,  each  standing  stiffly  in  defence  of  their  own  cause,  that 
there  is  little  hopes  amongst  their  best  friends  of  any  good  accord  to  be 
had  between  them.  But  you  must  know  that  many  sober  men  conceive 
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(as  is  further  signified)  that  these  letters  never  came  from  Scotland,  but 
were  framed  in  London,  only  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  the  cause,  and  animate 
the  party  here  to  empty  their  purses  to  the  bottom,  in  hope  of  this  brotherly 
assistance.  And  somewhat  being  preached  to  that  purpose  in  most 
churches  in  London  hath  made  the  matter  more  suspicious  among  knowing 
men.’' 

The  Journal  of  the  House  of  Commons  simply  records  (iii,  219)  that 
they  read  the  Covenant,  decided  to  consider  it  on  Monday,  and  asked  the 
Assembly  of  Divines  to  “ debate  and  consider  of  it,  and  of  the  lawfulness 
of  taking  it  and  entering  into  it,  in  point  of  conscience,  and  to  certify 
their  opinions  therein  with  all  convenient  speed.”  It  is  most  significant 
that  both  in  Scotland  and  in  England  the  ecclesiastical  assembly  con- 
sidered it  before  the  civil  one.  Mercurius  Aulicus  comments,  in  its 
caustic  style,  upon  this  fact  as  regards  England  : — “ This  day  we  had 
intelligence  that  the  Scottish  Covenant  (which  was  brought  into  England 
by  Bowles,  one  of  the  new  Assembly),  received  approbation  first  of  our 
English  Levites,  and  was  afterwards  voted  in  the  pretended  Parliament.” 

The  Assembly  of  Divines  spent  the  whole  of  Monday  till  night  chiefly 
upon  the  first  article,  the  difficult  question  of  church  uniformity.  They 
were  puzzled  by  the  grammatical  ambiguity  resulting  from  the  position 
of  the  phrase,  " according  to  the  Word  of  God.”  Was  it  a limitative 
phrase,  binding  them  to  preserve  Scottish  Presbyterianism  only  so  far 
as  it  was  according  to  the  Word  ; or  was  it  a definite  phrase,  declaring 
that  “ the  Scottish  discipline  was  undoubtedly  according  to  the  Word  ” ? 
(Lightfoot,  p.  19).  It  took  them  till  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  to  agree 
upon  a clause  which  removed  this  ambiguity,  viz.,  “so  far  as  we  do  or 
shall  in  our  consciences  conceive  the  same  to  be  according  to  the  Word 
of  God  ” (C.  S.,  iii,  223). 

After  this  was  disposed  of,  they  began  to  consider  the  second  article. 
Burges,  of  whom  Lightfoot  remarks  that  he  “ had  been  exceptious  of  all 
others  all  the  day  against  the  first  article,”  was  again  very  anxious  that 
no  ill-defined  terms  should  be  used.  He  was  supported  by  others  in  his 
claim  that  “to  extirpate  popery”  was  a vague  phrase — “it  being  a 
very  nice  business  to  know  what  popery  is,  and  what  is  meant  by  extirpa- 
tion.” The  debate  was  long  ; the  Assembly  all  but  adjourned  without 
deciding  this,  but  at  the  last  minute  they  agreed  that  the  words  should 
stand. 

Next  day,  Tuesday,  August  29th,  Burges  was  again  on  the  same  fine  ; 
but  it  was  only  in  regard  to  the  word  “ prelacy  ” that  he  received  general 
support.  The  Divines  submitted  a definition  which  found  a place  in  the 
ultimate  document,  “ that  is,  Church-government  by  Archbishops, 
Bishops,  their  Chancellors  and  Commissaries,  Deans,  Deans  and  Chapters, 
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Archdeacons,  and  all  other  Ecclesiastical  Officers  depending  on  that 
hierarchy.” 

In  the  subsequent  proceedings  Burges  continued  critical,  even  to  the 
point  of  petitioning  the  House  of  Commons  to  consider  his  reasons  for 
dissenting,  and  to  refer  the  whole  document  back  again  to  the  Divines. 
The  details  of  this  dispute  do  not  affect  the  present  question,  but  they 
are  interesting  ; and  when  duly  pieced  together  out  of  Lightfoot,  the 
Minutes  of  Assembly,  and  the  Journals  of  the  Commons,  they  form  a 
story  that  is  creditable  to  “ the  turbulent  doctor,”  as  Lightfoot  calls 
him,  to  his  fellow  divines,  and  to  the  Commons  alike. 

Wednesday  was  the  Fast  Day  ; mere  slight  passing  references  to  the 
Covenant  occur  in  Coleman’s  sermon  to  the  Parliament,  and  none  in 
Tuckney’s.  On  Thursday,  August  31st,  the  Divines  reported  to  the 
House  of  Commons  that  “ after  a particular  seeking  of  God  for  His 
special  direction  in  this  business  ” they  had  carefully  considered  it,  and 
that  they  " judge  it  lawful  in  point  of  conscience  to  be  taken,  with  the 
explanations  given  ” (C.  J.,  iii,  223).  The  House  resolved  to  consider  it 
next  day,  and  on  September  1st  there  is  the  entry  in  their  Journals  that 
there  was  a “ long,  sad,  and  serious  debate  ” upon  the  first  article. 
According  to  the  Perfect  Diurnal,  “ After  a very  deliberate  debate  upon 
every  particle  of  the  said  article  it  was  put  to  the  question,  and  voted 
with  a unanimous  consent  that  they  should  join  with  their  brethren  the 
Scots  in  every  part  of  the  said  article  without  alteration.”  " And,  the 
day  being  far  spent,  they  proceeded  no  further  at  that  time,  but  appointed 
to  go  on  with  the  residue  of  the  articles  of  the  Covenant  the  next  day.” 

On  the  Saturday  they  passed  it  all  except  the  fifth  article,  concerning 
peace  and  union  between  the  two  kingdoms  ; on  this  they  appointed  a 
small  but  strong  committee  on  Monday,  September  3rd,  “ to  prepare  an 
answer  ” (C.  J.,  iii,  228).  No  exact  date  is  given,  but  it  was  probably  on 
this  day  that  occurred  the  incident  related  (probably  with  some  exag- 
geration) by  Mercurius  Aulicus  (E.  68  : 4).  “ When  the  extirpation  of 
episcopacy  was  excepted  against  by  some  of  the  more  moderate  sort, 
considering  it  was  more  suitable  to  the  condition  of  this  state  than  the 
presbytery  was  or  could  be,  it  was  replied  by  Master  St.  John,  his  Majesty’s 
most  excellent  Solicitor,  that,  though  episcopacy  were  better,  yet  presby- 
tery, being  also  good,  was  to  be  preferred,  not  in  itself,  but  with  relation 
to  the  necessities  of  the  commonwealth,  in  regard  the  Scots  would  not 
otherwise  be  drawn  to  take  their  part ; and  that  without  the  Scots  and 
their  present  aid  they  were  not  able  to  subsist.  Which,  though  it  was 
assented  to  on  these  weighty  reasons,  yet  it  was  carried  in  a thin  House.” 
Mercurius  Britannicus  (E.  68  : 5)  gives  the  figures  as  18  out  of  80  Lords, 
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and  161  out  of  400  Commons,  but  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  smaller 
number  was  merely  those  present  or  those  actually  voting  for  the  Covenant. 

On  Tuesday,  September  4th,  they  agreed  to  the  preamble  and  the 
conclusion,  and  instructed  the  committee  appointed  the  previous  day 
“ to  insert  the  Church  of  Ireland  into  the  Covenant,  and  to  fit  it  with 
words  apt  to  make  sense  and  coherence  ” (C.  J.,  iii,  229).  The  House  also 
instructed  them  ‘ ‘ to  make  the  first  person  plural  into  the  first  person 
singular,”  but  this  was  not  carried  out.  The  Perfect  Diurnal  comments 
thus,  “ The  Covenant  thus  passing  the  Commons  there  is  no  doubt  but 
it  will  have  as  quick  a despatch  in  the  Lords  House  on  Monday,  and  with 
all  expedition  be  transmitted  back  to  Scotland.”  This  prediction,  as  we 
shall  see,  was  not  fulfilled. 

Mercurius  Aulicus  (E.  67  : 25)  has  an  interesting  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Commons.  ‘‘The  chief  business  of  the  week  (in  the 
opinion  of  most)  is  the  passing  the  New  Covenant  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
where,  before  it  could  obtain,  many  heats  grew  among  the  members  ; 
some  excepting  against  the  matter,  others  against  the  form  ; and  Master 
Selden  objected  that  they  ought  not  to  admit  it,  forasmuch  as  it  was 
brought  thither  by  such  a messenger  who  was  one  of  their  own,  and  not 
by  any  from  the  Assembly  of  Scotland.  Then  he  took  exception  to  those 
words  in  the  first  article,  ‘ That  we  shall  all  and  each  one  of  us  swear,’ 
which  was  to  make  them  swear  for  others  as  well  as  themselves,  which 
no  man  was  able  to  do.”  (This  seems  probably  to  have  been  the  reason 
for  the  instruction,  which  came  to  nothing,  to  transform  the  words  to 
the  singular.)  “ Then  there  grew  a dispute  concerning  the  word  discipline, 
to  which  it  was  said  that  the  Scots  held  theirs  to  be  jure  divino,  which 
admitted  of  no  alteration,  so  as  their  meaning  is  we  should  submit  to 
theirs  ; that  the  one  was  factum,  and  the  other  fieri  ; then  a doubt  arose 
about  the  words  nearest  conjunction  and  uniformity,  some  urging  that 
this  word  nearest  was  the  superlative  degree  ; which  held  a wise  debate 
foi  full  four  hours,  and  at  last  resolved  that  it  should  go  as  it  is  in  the 
Covenant,  so  that  if  they  varied  in  anything  their  variations  should  be 
inserted  in  the  margin,  for  (they  said)  they  would  alter  nothing  in  the 
Covenant.  In  the  second  article  it  was  demanded,  what  was  meant  by 
extirpation  of  prelacy  ; to  which  they  answered,  the  bishops,  deans,  and 
chapters  ; then  Master  Glyn  replied  that  for  his  part  he  did  believe 
Regulated  Bishop  was  a government  according  to  the  Word  of  God,  and 
therefore  could  not  give  his  assent  to  their  extirpation.  All  the  other 
articles  were  passed  over  without  any  rub,  save  the  fifth,  for  the  inviolable 
observing  of  the  articles  of  the  late  treaty,  which  Master  Solicitor  pressed 
with  much  eagerness,  but  was  answered  by  Master  Maynard  that  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  swear  to  that  which  they  had  already  broken,  for  their 
non-payment  of  their  moneys  was  a formal  breach  of  that ; whereupon 
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it  was  put  off  till  Monday  following,  hoping  that  Lord  Maitland  and  other 
Scots,  with  some  of  the  English  Commissioners,  would  by  that  time  be 
arrived  at  London.” 

There  is  an  edition  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  dated  this 
very  day,  which  is  of  great  interest.  Its  title-page  runs  thus  : The  New  / 
Oath  or  Covenant,  / To  be  taken  by  / All  Persons  within  the  two 
Kingdoms  / of  / England  and  Scotland.  / Agreed  upon  at  Edinburgh  by 
the  / Generali  Assembly,  the  Convention  / of  Estates,  and  the  Commis- 
sioners for  / the  / Parliament  / in  the  Kingdom  of  England,  the  18. 
day  / of  August,  1643.  / And  sent  to  the  Parliament  of  England  / for  the 
like  Approbation.  / This  is  Licensed,  and  Entred  in  the  Hall-Book,  / 
according  to  Order.  / London,  Printed  for  Philip  Lane  at  Grayes-Inne 
Gate.  / September  4.  1643. 

There  is  internal  evidence,  however,  as  we  shall  see,  that  this  is  not 
the  document  as  it  left  Scotland  ; it  is  probably  the  form  in  which  Articles 
I,  II,  III,  IV,  and  VI  left  the  House  of  Commons,  but  otherwise  as  it 
came  from  Scotland  ; for  the  Preamble  and  Conclusion  were  only  approved 
on  September  4th,  the  very  day  on  which  this  was  issued.  What  then  are 
its  peculiarities  ? Omitting  a few  trifling  variations,  they  are  as  follows. 

In  the  Preamble,  Ireland  is  not  mentioned  ; “ being  in  one  island  ” 
occurs,  which  had  of  course  to  be  omitted  when  Ireland  was  included. 
It  has  the  phrase  “ of  one  true  Protestant  religion,”  later  altered  to  the 
stricter  definition  ‘‘of  one  Reformed  religion,”  which,  of  course,  means 
Calvinist  and  Presbyterian,  as  distinct  from  Lutheran.  It  reads  “our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,”  without  the  “and  Saviour,”  which  was  added  later. 
“ Profession  ” (for  “ professors  ”)  is  probably  a mere  misprint.  “ In 
this  island  ” had  later  of  course  to  be  replaced  by  “in  these  three  king- 
doms.” The  deplorable  state  of  the  Church  and  Kingdom  of  Ireland  is 
instanced,  although  that  country  is  not  a party  to  the  Covenant.  The 
last  sentence  reads  “wherein  we  subscribe,”  the  word  “all”  being 
omitted,  perhaps  accidentally. 

In  Article  I,  we  read,  “ We  shall,  all  and  each  one  of  us  sincerely, 
readily,  and  constantly,”  but  the  “readily”  is  almost  certainly  a mis- 
print. The  main  part  of  this  clause  needs  reproduction  in  full : — “ the 
preservation  of  the  true  Reformed  Protestant  Religion,  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  in  Doctrine,  Worship,  Discipline  and  Government,  according 
to  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  Reformation  of  Religion  in  the  Church  of 
England  (this  explication  to  be  at  the  end  of  the  Covenant — As  far  as  we 
do,  or  shall  in  our  consciences  conceive  to  be  according  to  the  Word  of 
God)  according  to  the  same  holy  Word,  the  Example  of  the  last  ” (a 
misprint  for  “ best  ”)  “ Reformed  Churches,  and  as  may  bring  the  Church 
of  God  in  both  nations  to  the  nearest  conjunction  and  uniformity  . . . ” 
Possibly  the  omission  of  “Protestant”  in  the  final  form  was  due  to  the 
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fact  that  the  Church  of  England  was  already  making  as  much  as  possible 
of  its  Protestantism  being  essential  and  fundamental,  against  those  who 
were  accusing  it  of  Romanising  tendencies.  Though  the  limiting  clause 
drafted  by  the  Assembly  of  Divines  had  been  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Commons  on  August  31st,  it  is  not  fully  incorporated,  but  merely  inserted 
in  parenthesis.  The  Article  ends  with  the  words  “ in  faith  and  love,” 
not  having  the  clause,  “ And  the  Lord  may  delight  to  dwell  in  the  midst 
of  us.” 

Article  II,  however,  does  not  include  the  definition  of  prelacy  which 
had  been  submitted  by  the  Divines,  and  which  was  doubtless  part  of  the 
“serious  debate”  on  September  1st. 

Article  III  has  not  the  words  “ mutually  ” and  “ respectively,” 
which  add  accuracy  to  the  clause.  A curious  variation  is  “to  defend  the 
king’s  person  in  authority,”  not  “ person  and  authority.”  This  again 
may  be  merely  an  erratum  ; the  printing  was  hurriedly  done. 

Article  IV  has  undergone  some  grammatical  alteration  of  phrasing  in 
the  final  edition,  which  also  adds  the  words  “ or  making  any  faction  or 
parties  amongst  the  people,  contrary  to  the  League  and  Covenant.” 

Article  V was  largely  recast,  as  a result  of  several  conferences,  as  we 
shall  see.  This  was  the  article  which  had  caused  Cornelius  Burges  to 
hesitate  about  the  Covenant.  The  form  in  this  edition  (no  doubt  the  form 
in  which  it  came  from  Scotland)  is  this  : — “ That  we  shall  all  and  each  of 
us,  according  to  our  place  and  interest,  inviolably  observe  the  Articles  of 
the  late  Treaty  of  Peace  between  the  two  Nations,  and  shall  by  all  good 
means  endeavour  that  justice  be  done  without  partiality  upon  the  opposers 
of  them  in  manner  aforesaid,  to  the  end  that  this  blessed  peace  may  be 
perpetual  to  posterity.” 

Article  VI  has  “ to  the  utmost  of  our  ability  ” instead  of  the  later 
“ according  to  our  places  and  callings.”  It  has  also  the  simpler  phrase, 
“ in  the  cause  of  God,  good  of  the  kingdom,”  etc. 

The  Conclusion  has  “ both  nations  ” (for  “ these  kingdoms  ”)  twice  ; 
“ other  transgressions  ” for  “ other  sins  and  transgressions  ” ; “as  may 
bring  deliverance  ” instead  of  the  probable  erratum  “ as  may  be  deliver- 
ance ” ; “to  other  Christian  churches  ” for  “ to  the  Christian  churches”  ; 
and  “ states  ” for  “ kingdoms.” 

The  document  has  at  the  end  “ Will.  Bond.  Sec.  Commit.”  “ August,” 
and  the  approval  of  the  Convention  of  Estates,  dated  August  28,  1643. 


I 

The  further  history  is  a little  complicated.  The  Lords  were  in  no  hurry, 
and  had  to  be  reminded  that  the  Commons  were  waiting  ; they  reported 
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that  the  Scots  Commissioners  had  something  to  say  to  the  Assembly  of 
Divines  direct  from  their  General  Assembly  (Min.  fol.  39b).  On  September 
5th  the  Commons  “ to  make  the  Covenant  more  absolute,  and  to  evidence 
to  the  world  their  earnest  desire  to  knit  a firm  union  in  all  his  Majesty’s 
dominions,  considering  the  near  affinity  that  Ireland  hath  to  the  other 
two  nations,  agreed  that  that  kingdom  should  be  taken  into  the  Covenant." 
{Perf.  Diurn.  E.  250  : 8).  The  fifth  article,  " touching  the  strict  observ- 
ance of  the  Act  of  Pacification  in  the  payment  of  money  and  some  other 
clauses,"  was  not  considered  by  the  Commons  “ so  proper  for  an  oath 
to  be  taken  by  every  particular  man  ” (ibid.).  There  is,  however,  no 
trace  of  any  such  detail  in  the  text  of  any  version  of  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant,  and  this  was  probably  merely  a strict  interpretation 
offered  in  the  course  of  the  debate  of  what  such  an  oath  involved.  In  any 
case,  they  decided  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  Scots  Commissioners.  They 
had  sailed  on  August  30th,  and  intended  to  land  at  Yarmouth,  but  were 
delayed  by  contrary  winds  (ibid.),  and  apparently  reached  London  on 
September  8th. 

Then  it  was  arranged  for  Lords,  Commons  and  Scots  to  meet,  with  a 
committee  of  the  Divines  " to  be  present  and  assisting.”  On  the  morning 
of  September  nth  the  Assembly  appointed  “ Mr  White,  Mr  Nye,  Mr  Hill, 
Mr  Calamy,  Mr  Seaman,  Mr  Goodwin,  Dr  Temple,  Dr  Smith,  Dr  Hoyle 
to  be  a committee,  or  any  five  of  them,  to  meet  the  Scots  Commissioners, 
and  to  receive  such  papers  from  them  as  shall  be  directed  to  them  from 
the  Assembly,  to  meet  with  the  Commissioners  in  the  afternoon  at  3 
o’clock  in  the  Star  Chamber."  (Min.  fol.  39b.)  Lazarus  Seaman  thought 
this  matter  so  important  that  the  names  should  be  voted  on  one  by  one. 
That  afternoon  the  letter  from  the  General  Assembly  was  read  by  the 
Divines,  and  considerable  discussion  took  place  as  to  the  next  step  ; 
finally  it  was  agreed  to  read  the  letter  again  on  Tuesday  morning  (Septem- 
ber 12th)  and  " that  the  same  committee  meet  with  the  Commissioners 
again  to-morrow  morning,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Assembly  to  give  them 
hearty  thanks  for  the  affectionate  letter.”  They  also  asked  that  if  there 
were  any  more  papers  the  Scots  would  give  them  to  this  committee 
(Min.  fol.  41).  Baillie  says  that  the  Scots  " took  in  evil  part  that  any 
letter  ” (i.e.  of  the  Covenant)  " should  be  changed  without  our  advice  " ; 
but  they  found  the  committee  from  both  Houses  and  the  Assembly  to  be 
friendly,  and  ‘ ‘ we  shortly  were  satisfied,  finding  all  the  alterations  for 
the  better.”  Indeed  the  Committee  " made  no  long  work  on  the  matter, 
but  at  twice  sitting  . . . fully  agreed  upon  what  was  propounded." 

By  Thursday,  September  14th,  agreement  had  been  reached,  but 
once  more  the  Commons  wanted  their  consciences  reassured  by  the 
Divines,  and  asked  them  " whether  by  the  amendments  and  alterations 
in  this  Covenant  anything  do  arise  to  them  that  may  alter  their  opinions 
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they  formerly  gave  to  this  House  touching  the  passing  of  the  Covenant 
formerly  referred  to  them  in  point  of  conscience,”  and  ordered  them  to 
report  the  next  day.  (C.  J.,  iii,  241.)  So,  after  receiving  the  Scots  Com- 
missioners on  the  Friday,  the  Divines  discussed  it  again.  On  the  Thursday 
the  Divines  had  ordered  " that  at  the  reception  of  the  Scottish  Commis- 
sioners some  gratulatory  expressions  should  be  made  by  the  Prolocutors 
and  seconded  by  Dr  Hoyle.” 

Accordingly  Dr  Twisse,  calling  them  " right  dearly  beloved,”  expressed 
a desire  to  hear  their  counsel.  They  had  not  learned  Christ  so  ill  (said  he) 
as  to  despair  of  the  state  ; such  a time  as  this  was  the  special  time  to  trust 
in  the  Lord,  to  Whom  light  and  darkness  are  alike.  Surely  He  knew  the 
bitterness  of  the  cup  of  fury  which  had  been  put  into  their  hands,  and 
how  few  there  were  to  guide  the  Church  of  England  of  all  the  sons  she  had 
brought  up.  “ Blessed  be  ye  of  the  Lord,”  he  continued,  “ that  are  come 
in  such  a seasonable  time.”  They  were  remembering  Nehemiah,  who 
fasted,  mourned,  wept,  and  prayed.  They  would  find  far  more  comfort 
from  every  one  of  the  Scots  than  Job  found  from  all  his  friends,  who 
notwithstanding  all  their  eloquence  were  physicians  of  no  value.  Britain 
was  divided  from  all  the  world,  as  Tacitus  had  said  ; there  was  an  accus- 
tomed hatred  between  borderers  of  different  nations,  but  the  bond  of 
religion  was  a far  greater  bond  of  union,  and  a way  had  been  found  to 
remove  all  obstacles.  Twisse ’s  peroration  was  glowing  : — “ We  do  re- 
member the  letters  lately  received  from  you  with  great  joy  ; nor  could 
an  angel  from  heaven  express  himself  in  better  oratory.  And  now,  by 
your  help,  we  trust  that  we  shall  forsake  Babylon,  in  doctrine,  in  worship, 
in  discipline.” 

Dr.  Hoyle,  who,  being  professor  in  Dublin,  may  be  considered  in 
some  degree  to  represent  Ireland,  followed.  Beginning  with  a compliment 
to  Twisse’s  speech,  he  said  that  he  rejoiced  to  see  the  day  of  union  of  the 
Church  of  God.  The  churches  that  had  come  through  the  sink  of  popery 
were  now  the  purest  churches,  and  those  which  had  received  the  most 
purity  according  to  the  Word  of  God  had  prospered  best.  They  remem- 
bered Calvin’s  word,  to  hold  to  this  way  and  never  should  enemy  have 
power  over  them  ; this  had  been  proved  by  their  brethren  of  Scotland, 
and  had  they  done  the  same  they  would  not  have  been  in  the  position 
they  were  in.  Scotland  had  not  tried  to  distinguish  between  good  and 
bad  individual  bishops,  but  had  cast  them  all  out ; Germany  was  about 
to  revolt  from  them  because  of  their  bad  laws.  Hoyle’s  peroration  was 
again  cordial : — “ Reverend  and  worthy  brethren,  all  our  hearts  and 
tongues  give  you  public  thanks  ; we  need  not  say,  ‘ Come  over  and  help 
us  ’ ; you  have  come,  and  we  can  say  in  the  words  of  David,  ‘ If  ye  be 
come  peaceably  with  us  to  help  us,  our  hearts  shall  be  knit  unto  you.’ 

. . . Seeing  we  are  thus  joined  together  under  one  king  in  one  island, 
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speak  one  language,  and — which  is  the  greatest — have  one  Lord  Christ 
Jesus,  we  have  all  the  more  need  to  have  them  that  are  ours  in  heart 
come  to  our  help,  seeing  that  many  of  our  own  people  have  little  better 
than  betrayed  us.  We  desire  to  be  thankful  first  to  God  ; we  ask  Him  to 
reward  you  ; we  beseech  you  to  go  along  with  us  ; and  we  fully  desire 
to  requite  your  help.” 

This  ended  the  pre-arranged  programme  ; but  Thomas  Case  felt 
impelled  to  speak,  beginning  with  an  apology  for  his  presumption.  ‘‘The 
prophet,  coming  from  Edom,  made  sad  complaint,  I looked  and  there 
was  none  to  help,  and  I wondered  that  there  was  none  to  uphold  ; but 
blessed  be  God,  who  hath  taken  off  from  our  lips  all  occasion  of  so  sad 
a complaint  this  day,  of  whom  we  may  truly  say  that  He  hath  shewed 
more  kindness  at  the  latter  end  than  at  the  beginning.  God  hath  so 
worked  your  nation  into  bowels  of  compassion  that  they  have  expressed 
a hyperbole  of  sympathy  and  affection  beyond  expression,  but  not  beyond 
admiration.”  He  welcomed  " a noble  Bezaleel,  a reverend  Paul,  a learned 
Timothy  ” — probably  indicating  Johnston  of  Warriston,  Alexander 
Henderson,  and  the  youthful  Gillespie.  He  was  convinced  by  this  event 
that  God  did  not  intend  His  cause  to  fail ; the  fire  kindled  was  but  the 
mystery  of  the  burning  bush  ; the  wind  which  they  heard  was  not  the 
whirlwind,  but  that  of  which  John  the  Baptist  spoke,  the  winnowing 
wind  of  Christ’s  fan.  “ Wherefore  let  us  rise  and  build  ; let  our  hands 
be  strengthened  in  this  work  ; let  us  shew  the  fidelity  of  Levi,  the  zeal 
of  Phineas.  May  the  Lord  fulfil  upon  this  Assembly  His  word,  He  shall 
sit  as  a refiner  and  purifier  of  silver,  and  he  shall  purify  the  sons  of  Levi, 
and  purge  them  as  gold  and  silver,  that  they  may  offer  unto  the  Lord  an 
offering  in  righteousness.  Then  shall  the  offering  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem 
be  pleasant  unto  the  Lord,  as  in  the  days  of  old  and  as  in  former  years.” 

Alexander  Henderson  replied  for  the  Scots  Commissioners.  “ We  are 
surprised  by  so  solemn  a congratulatory  reception  that  we  have  nothing 
to  answer  save  that  we  may,  from  our  present  experience,  say  that  as  we 
did  bless  God  before  our  coming  here  for  what  we  heard  of  this  reverend 
Assembly,  so  now  we  much  more  bless  God  for  what  we  see  and  hear 
with  our  own  eyes  this  day.  As  the  consul  of  Rome  did  not  despair  of 
the  republic,  so  we,  when  we  look  to  men,  have  small  ground  of  hope  ; 
but  when  we  look  to  God,  and  remember  the  days  of  old,  we  cannot  but 
be  confident  ; His  people  of  old  were  not  brought  back  at  once,  but  yet 
at  last  it  was  accomplished.  We  know  how  difficult  the  returning  was  ; 
the  learning,  policy,  and  power  of  the  world  was  against  them  ; yet  the 
Lord  by  His  own  power  and  wisdom  hath  done  it  unto  us.  We  may  promise 
in  the  name  of  the  Church  and  Kingdom  of  Scotland  their  hearty  affection 
in  this  work  and  their  hearty  prayers  for  you.”  He  then  went  into  matters 
of  history.  Scotland  had  not  been  negligent ; it  had  sent  a supplication 
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to  the  king  (presumably  the  one  of  January  1639,  craving  his  ratification 
of  the  Acts  of  Assembly),  which  he  had  denied.  But  “ it  pleased  God  to 
dispose  of  things.”  Some  had  doubted  the  lawfulness  of  calling  the 
Convention  of  Estates  (June  22nd),  but  they  saw,  as  soon  as  it  met, 
“ plots  and  discord,  as  if  God  had  called  them  to  that  purpose.”  “ Your 
Commissioners  came  so  opportunely  as  was  to  admiration  ” — an  echo 
of  the  great  anxiety  of  the  General  Assembly  during  the  first  few  days 
of  its  meeting  for  their  speedy  arrival.  Henderson  told  how  a covenant 
had  been  resolved  upon  ; “ it  is  the  desire  and  shall  be  the  joy  of  our 
hearts  to  see  it  concluded,  for  we  are  confident  by  our  own  experience  ” 
of  its  value.  They  wished  that  the  Divines  might  have  ‘ ' hearts  enlarged 
and  elevated  according  to  the  nature  of  their  work,”  that  they  would 
“ strive  for  self-denial,”  that  the  most  obstinate  might  be  “ captivated 
to  the  obedience  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.”  There  were  two  grounds 
for  their  action  ; first,  an  earnest  desire  for  their  deliverance  of  the  Church 
and  Kingdom  of  England,  and  second,  “ our  own  preservation,  and  the 
safety  of  our  king  and  his  kingdom.”  (Min.  foil.  56-59.) 

After  this  reception,  the  Divines  again  discussed  the  League  and 
Covenant.  Dealing  with  the  alteration  in  the  first  article,  about  the  phrase 
“ according  to  the  Word  of  God,”  Gataker  said,  " That  clause  we  excepted 
against  formerly,  and  now  there  is  no  ground  of  scruple.”  (Min.  fol.  59.) 
This  rather  looks  as  if  their  gloss  still  held  good,  though  it  does  not  appear 
in  any  printed  copy  ; but  it  may  of  course  mean  that  assurances  given 
them  at  the  conference  had  convinced  them  that  the  gloss  was  unnecessary. 
They  were  asked  by  the  Commons  “ to  set  forth  in  a declaration  ” the 
grounds  of  their  endorsement  of  the  Covenant  (C.  J.,  iii,  242),  but  there 
is  no  trace  of  such  a document. 

Finally,  on  Monday,  September  18th,  the  two  Houses  agreed  to 
report  to  the  Scots  that  they  had  passed  the  Covenant  (C.  J.,  iii,  245). 
“ Master  Meldrum  and  Master  Hatcher,  one  of  the  Parliament’s  Commis- 
sioners for  Scotland,  are  to  return  thither  again  with  the  Covenant  as 
soon  as  it  is  passed.  The  rest  of  them  are  to  stay  here  and  to  join  with 
the  present  Assembly  of  Divines  ” (Cert.  Infn.  E.  67  : 22).  As  to  Meldrum, 
he  had  been  sent  up  in  July  ; Baillie  (ii.  81)  says  that  it  was  part  of  his 
instructions  " to  know  what  we  may  expect  from  them  anent  uniformity 
of  church  government  ” and  he  had  returned  to  Scotland  in  time  to 
report  to  the  General  Assembly  (id.  ii,  90).  But  on  this  second  journey 
he  did  not  return  to  Leith  till  November  21st,  when  he  brought  the 
English  “ treaty,”  and  a first  instalment  of  £30,000,  Hatcher  being  to 
bring  the  balance  later  (Baillie,  ii.  104). 

On  Thursday,  September  21st,  the  title  page,  with  its  three  texts, 
was  approved,  and  it  was  ordered  to  be  printed  (C.  J.,  iii,  250).  These 
texts,  selected  by  a committee  of  the  Commons,  and  placed  on  the  title 
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page  by  order  of  the  House,  are  as  follows.  Jeremiah  i.  50.  " Come,  let 
us  join  ourselves  to  the  Lord  in  a perpetual  covenant  that  shall  not  be 
forgotten.”  Proverbs  xxv.  5.  “Take  away  the  wicked  from  the  king, 
and  his  throne  shall  be  established  in  righteousness.”  II  Chronicles  xv. 
15.  " And  all  Judah  rejoiced  at  the  oath,  for  they  had  sworn  with  their 
whole  heart,  and  sought  him  with  their  whole  desire,  and  he  was  found 
of  them  ; and  the  Lord  gave  them  rest  round  about.”  Nothing  could 
better  express  the  character  and  objects  of  this  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  than  these  three  texts  chosen  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  go 
on  its  title-page.  It  was  a solemn  obligation  to  God  ; it  was  for  a 
monarchy  freed  from  the  evil  advisers  who  had  made  it  into  a tyranny  ; 
it  was  for  peace. 

The  very  next  day,  September  22nd,  appeared  the  first  edition  with 
the  text  in  its  final  form,  issued  by  Edward  Husband,  the  official  pub- 
lisher to  the  House  of  Commons.  Its  title  is  as  follows  : — A Solemn  / 
League  and  Covenant,  / for  / Reformation,  / and  / Defence  of  Religion, 
The  Honour  / and  Happiness  of  the  King,  and  the  / Peace  and  Safety 
of  the  three  / Kingdoms  / of  / England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  / (8  lines  : 
the  three  texts)  / Die  Iovis,  21  Sept.  1643.  It  is  this  day  Ordered  by 
the  Com-  / mons  in  Parliament,  That  this  Covenant  be  forthwith  / 
Printed  and  published  : H.  El synge,  Cler.  Pari  D.  Com.  / London, 

Printed  for  Edw.  Husbands,  Sept.  22.1643. 

This  then  is  the  first  edition  of  the  Covenant  in  its  final  form,  as  it 
has  been  reprinted  innumerable  times  since.  It  is  somewhat  surprising 
to  find  that  the  type  of  Philip  Lane’s  edition  had  been  kept  standing, 
and  that,  notwithstanding  the  many  troublesome  little  changes,  it  was 
used,  rather  than  re-setting  the  whole,  for  this  authoritative  issue.  Lane 
was  in  partnership  with  Matthew  Walbank,  to  whom  indeed  the  " New 
Oath  or  Covenant  ” had  been  entered  at  Stationers’  Hall,  though  his 
name  does  not  appear  in  the  imprint.  Walbank  had  been  a “stationer” 
since  1617,  so  was  now  an  elderly  man.  He  had  apparently  a considerable 
second-hand  book  business  (Plomer,  p.  186),  but  there  are  not  many 
books  with  his  imprint,  and  scarcely  any  of  them  are  ecclesiastical  or 
theological.  Plomer  describes  him  as  “ a publisher  of  and  dealer  in  law 
books,”  which  accounts  for  his  shop  being  at  Gray’s  Inn  Gate,  away  fr.om 
the  bookselling  district.  Lane  and  he  had  issued,  in  March  1643,  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Scottish  Commissioners  for  conserving  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  ; this  is  the  only  indication  of  their  having  any  connection  with 
Scottish  affairs,  and  one  does  not  know  how  the  provisional  text  of  the 
Covenant  reached  their  hands.  The  Commons,  who  were  very  watchful 
about  unauthorised  printing  of  official  or  semi-official  documents,  took 
no  action  ; so  one  may  infer  that  they  obtained  it  from  an  influential 
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quarter.  This  may  account  for  the  type  being  kept  standing,  and  it  may 
perhaps  have  been  a disappointment  to  them  that  Husbands,  the  official 
House  of  Commons  “ printer,”  should  have  had  the  issuing  of  the  final 
text. 


II 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  has  an  explicit 
outlook  beyond  Britain  ; it  concludes  with  a prayer  for  “ such  success 
as  may  be  deliverance  and  safety  to  Christ’s  people,  and  encouragement 
to  the  Christian  Churches  groaning  under  or  in  danger  of  the  yoke  of 
Antichristian  tyranny,  to  join  in  the  same  or  like  Association  or  Covenant, 
to  the  glory  of  God,  the  enlargement  of  the  Kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  Christian  kingdoms  and  commonwealths.” 

This  idea  of  a wider  federation  of  Protestant  Churches,  which  is  in 
our  day  again  coming  to  the  front,  was  not  a new  one.  It  had  existed  in 
the  days  of  Edward  VI,  but  had  disappeared  under  the  Elizabethan 
policy  of  isolation,  both  political  and  ecclesiastical,  from  the  Continent. 
The  exclusiveness  of  the  Bancroftian  and  Laudian  party  made  such  a 
policy  impossible  for  the  Church  of  England  ; Britain  had  a right, 
however,  did  she  so  choose,  to  be  a leader  in  it.  Philip  Nye,  in  his  exhorta- 
tion at  the  taking  of  the  Covenant,  said,  " The  parties  engaging  in  this 
League  are  three  kingdoms  famous  for  the  knowledge  and  acknowledgment 
of  Christ  above  all  the  kingdoms  in  the  world.”  John  Dury  had  revived 
the  idea  of  Protestant  federation,  and  given  his  energies  to  advocating 
it ; and  it  was  envisaged  as  a desirable  possibility  in  the  earlier  plans  for 
the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines.  As  early  probably  as  February 
1640-1,  Secretary  Nicholas  drafted  a proposal  for  such  an  assembly  of  the 
divines  of  the  three  kingdoms,  in  which  he  said,  ‘ ‘ I hope  there  may  come 
hence  an  occasion  of  re-uniting  all  the  Protestant  Churches,  at  least  in 
fundamentals,  leaving  to  every  one  a Christian  liberty  in  those  forms  of 
discipline  which  may  be  most  agreeable  to  their  civil  government.” 

It  was  probably  just  at  the  same  time  that  a careful  pamphlet  of 
twenty  pages  appeared,  " The  Heads  of  Reasons  for  which  a General 
Council  of  Protestants  ought  to  be  called  together  in,  England,”  said  to 
be  “ Published  by  Authority  ” (B.  M.,  E.  296.  14).  This  recounts  weighty 
advantages  which  would  result,  and  suggests  the  possible  scope,  constitu- 
tion, and  agenda  for  the  assembly,  hazarding  the  optimistic  guess  that  a 
year’s  work  would  complete  the  business.  In  the  declaration  of  June  6th 
Parliament  declares  its  aim  in  calling  “ a Synod  of  godly  and  learned 
divines  ” to  be  a " happy  union  with  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  other 
Reformed  Churches  abroad.”  And  on  September  12th,  in  the  very  midst 
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of  its  consideration  of  the  Covenant,  the  House  of  Commons  arranged  for 
steps  to  be  taken  to  “ procure  a closer  union  with  the  princes  and  states 
of  the  Protestant  religion  " — a civil  union,  no  doubt,  yet  based  on  a 
religious  conjunction. 

Doubtless  it  was  such  considerations  which  led  to  the  translations  of 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  into  Latin  (five),  French  (one),  and 
Dutch  (four).  The  Latin  ones  and  the  French  one  were  published  in 
Britain,  and  were  meant  for  the  Protestants  of  the  Continent.  Whether 
it  was  hoped  that  one  would  reach  the  Pope,  I know  not.  Henderson,  in 
his  address  at  the  taking  of  it,  had  expressed  a very  high  anticipation  of 
its  effect  on  that  potentate.  “ Had  the  Pope  at  Rome  the  knowledge  of 
what  is  doing  this  day  in  England,  and  were  the  Covenant  written  on 
the  plaster  of  the  wall  over  against  him  where  he  sitteth,  Belshazzar-like 
in  his  sacrilegious  pomp,  it  would  make  his  heart  to  tremble,  his  counten- 
ance to  change,  his  head  and  mitre  to  shake,  his  joints  to  loose,  and  all 
his  cardinals  and  prelates  to  be  astonished.” 

Probably  the  earliest  of  the  five  Latin  translations  is  that  printed  by 
Evan  Tyler  in  Edinburgh  (“  Foedus  Sacrosanctum  ”),  which  contains 
also  translations  of  the  Scottish  approvals  of  the  Covenant,  of  which  the 
latest  is  dated  October  12th.  It  is  likely  that  the  translation  appeared 
not  much  later.  It  is  not  so  close  to  the  original  as  the  first  London  one 
(”  Pactum  et  Foedus  ”),  nor  is  it  so  elegant  as  the  second  London  one 
(“  Foedus  Pactumque  ”).  It  not  unfrequently  adds  epithets  to  intensify 
the  meaning,  such  as  “ Dei  Opt.  Max.,”  “ Regis  serenissimi,”  “ impius 
iste  furor,”  “ quam  intolerando  fastu  ” (all  in  the  preamble),  or  the 
translation  of  ‘‘in  former  times  ” (Article  IV)  by  “ tot  saecula.”  There 
is  no  evidence  as  to  the  translator,  but  it  is  of  course  probable  that  it 
was  one  of  the  Scottish  Commissioners. 

Simultaneously,  or  very  shortly  thereafter,  comes  the  London  edition 
(‘‘  Pactum  et  Foedus  ”)  of  which  Thomason  bought  a copy  on  October 
23rd.  It  has  no  locality  on  the  title  page,  but  Thomason  records  it  as 
London  printed.  This  is  of  an  elegant,  rather  than  a faithful  type,  some- 
times omitting  phrases,  but  more  often  adding  little  touches,  to  strengthen 
emphasis  or  to  make  the  Latinity  better.  As  examples,  we  may  give  the 
following.  In  the  preamble  it  speaks  of  “ Verbi  Dei  Ministri  et  Praecones,” 
and  elaborates  “ increased  and  exercised  ” into  “ ad  stuporem  increvit  et 
in  nostram  ruinam  mire  sese  exercuit.”  For  “ shall  endeavour  ” (Article 
I)  we  have  " sancte  pollicemur.”  In  Article  II  “ Regimen  ecclesiae  ” 
has  " tyrannicum  ” appended,  and  ‘‘hierarchy”  is  rendered  by 
“ tyrannidem  ” ! In  the  conclusion,  “ as  may  be  deliverance  and  safety 
to  his  people  ” is  expanded  into  “ ut  abhinc  nobis  populo  suo  tranquillitas 
turbis  libera,  salus  periculis  vacua,  et  Regi  nostro  authoritas  firma  esse 
possit.” 
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With  this  is  closely  associated  a French  translation,  bought  by 
Thomason  on  October  26th.  It  is  either  by  the  same  hand,  or  is  rendered 
from  the  Latin,  for  it  reproduces  practically  all  of  the  added  phrases. 
On  the  title-page  of  his  copy  of  it,  Thomason  wrote  "By  J.  R.”  It  is 
guesswork  to  identify  these  initials  ; but  the  fact  that  initials  only  were 
used  would  suggest  that  they  refer  to  some  well-known  person  ; and 
one  wonders  whether  they  are  not  those  of  John  Rushworth,  at  that  time 
Clerk-assistant  to  the  House  of  Commons,  whose  official  position  doubtless 
involved  a familiarity  with  both  Latin  and  French.  If  this  guess  be  right, 
it  would  probably  indicate  that  the  Parliamentary  leaders  felt  the  value 
of  such  translations  in  their  attempt,  already  referred  to,  for  closer 
relations  with  the  Protestant  states  on  the  Continent.  Is  the  repetition  of 
a similar  blunder  (namely  the  omission  of  a clause  due  to  homoioteleuton) 
in  Article  I a mere  coincidence,  or  does  it  indicate  that  the  author  was 
using  " Foedus  Sacrosanctum,”  where  it  also  occurs  ? Almost  certainly 
it  is  but  a strange  coincidence,  for  there  are  no  traces  of  that  Latin  version 
in  it. 

Probably  the  next  translation  in  date,  if  not  even  earlier,  is  the  first 
Dutch  translation,  a close  literal  one.  The  pamphlet  contains  also  the 
account  of  the  taking  by  Parliament  of  the  Covenant  and  the  exhortations 
on  that  occasion  by  Nye  and  Henderson.  Its  title  is  " Het  Verbont  of 
naerder  Unie  van  de  drie  Koninckrijcken,”  &c.,  and  its  imprint  is  simply 
" Naer  de  Copye  van  London,  1643.”  Yet  strange  to  say  it  follows  in 
about  a dozen  places  the  "New  Oath  and  Covenant,”  including  the  mis- 
print— "readily,”  for  "really,”  which  it  translates  by  " ghewilliglick.” 
It  has  the  " all  and  each  one  of  us  ” in  Article  I,  and  Article  III  reproduces 
all  the  small  variations  of  the  " New  Oath  and  Covenant.”  In  the  con- 
clusion also  it  reproduces  the  order  " power  and  purity,”  and  has  " other 
transgressions,”  omitting  the  " sins  and.”  Article  V,  however,  is  given 
in  the  final  form.  It  is  difficult  to  conjecture  the  origin  of  this  mixed  text. 

The  next  Latin  translation,  " Foedus  Pactumque,”  is  one  made  for 
the  Assembly  of  Divines,  to  accompany  the  letter  of  the  Committee  of 
Lords,  Commons,  and  Divines  to  the  Continental  churches.  As  far  back 
as  November  22nd,  the  Commons  had  ordered  the  Divines  to  write  to 
these  churches,  informing  them  of  the  way  in  which  the  king’s  party 
was  making  use  of  the  Irish  papists  and  was  condemning  the  Reformed 
Churches  as  unsound  because  not  prelatical.  (C.  J.,  iii,  317.)  No  reference 
to  the  matter  occurs  in  Lightfoot  till  January  5th,  when  a letter  was 
submitted  in  English  by  Stephen  Marshall ; then  Dr.  John  Arrowsmith, 
Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge,  and  Master  of  St.  John’s  and 
afterwards  of  Trinity,  a good  Latinist,  read  his  Latin  translation  of  it 
(Lightfoot,  xiii,  104).  Four  days  later,  " Mr  Arrowsmith  read  his  transla- 
tion of  the  Covenant,  which  is  also  to  go  bevond  the  seas  with  the  letters  ; 
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which  when  it  was  done,  there  was  some  debate  upon  some  expressions, 
which  held  something  long  ; at  last  it  was  voted  this  translation  should 
so  pass  " (id.,  107).  That  same  day,  9th  January,  1643-4,  Ralph  Smith, 
the  publisher,  secured  the  imprimatur  of  Dr.  Temple,  and  issued  it.  It 
is  curious  that  the  letter,  issued  separately  by  Ralph  Smith,  is  dated 
Jan.  ff,  164J.  There  was  a curious  blunder  in  the  imprint,  “ Biblia  " 
being  treated  as  a feminine  singular  : sub  signo  Bibliae  auratae.”  A 
slip  was  prepared  to  paste  over  this  with  “ sub  Bibliis  auratis  " ; this 
has  been  done  in  many  copies  ; in  the  Rylands  Library  there  is  a copy 
with  the  slip  not  yet  pasted  on. 

Arrowsmith  also  gave  himself  the  liberty  of  emphasising  phrases ; 
he  has  “ radicitus  extirpari  ” in  Article  II,  and  “ gravissimo  reatu  " in 
the  first  sentence  of  the  conclusion,  as  well  as  other  similar  phrases. 
It  is  strange  that,  in  writing  to  the  Continental  Churches  which  actually 
called  themselves  “ Reformed  ” he  should  render  the  phrase  “ best 
reformed”  by  ‘ ‘ purissimarum  ” where  the  Parliamentary  version 
(“  Pactum  et  Foedus  ”)  had  used  "optime  reformatarum.”  No  doubt 
his  is  the  better  Latin.  Another  interesting  point  is  that,  while  other 
translators  seem  to  have  made  their  own  versions  of  the  Scripture  texts, 
Arrowsmith  was  careful  to  employ  the  version  of  Junius  and  Tremellius, 
current  among  Continental  Protestants.  Although  he  was  a practised 
Latinist,  his  translation  has  less  literary  grace,  due  probably  to  a desire 
for  a close  and  accurate  rendering  of  the  text,  notwithstanding  his 
occasional  additional  emphasis.  There  are  several  phrases  which  suggest 
that  he  had  seen  “ Foedus  Sacrosanctum  ” (e.g.  " fratemo  charitatis  et 
fidei  vinculo  ” in  Article  I),  but  his  is  quite  a distinct  version. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  this  attempt  at  union  of  Protestantism 
brought  difficulty  in  some  quarters.  The  Reformed  Church  of  France 
was  in  danger  of  being  considered  traitorous  to  the  king  ; and  on  Wednes- 
day, March  12th,  Mr.  De  la  March,  of  the  French  Protestant  Church  in 
London,  reported  this  to  the  Assembly  (Lightfoot,  xiii,  207).  The  Divines 
promptly  sent  Burges  and  De  la  March  to  inform  the  Commons,  with  a 
request  " that  those  letters  may  be  published,  that  all  the  world  may 
see  that  nothing  is  contained  in  them  that  may  endanger  the  Reformed 
Churches  ” (C.  J.,  iii,  426).  The  Commons  ordered  them  to  be  read  as 
the  first  business  at  eight  o’clock  the  next  morning.  They  then  ordered 
them  to  be  printed  “ in  Latin  and  English,  with  the  several  inscriptions 
to  the  particular  several  churches,”  and  sent  John  Selden  and  Francis 
Rous  to  inform  the  Assembly.  This  was  done  by  Selden,  and  the  Assembly 
ordered  the  printing  (Lightfoot,  xiii,  216). 

Yet  another  Latin  version  appeared  in  1645.  It  is  included  in  an 
important  volume  entitled  " Declaratio  Regnorum  Angliae  et  Scotiae 
Foedere  & Armis  junctorum,”  &c.  The  volume  contains  a note  to  the 
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reader  saying  that  the  Assembly’s  letter  (which  is  among  its  contents) 
and  the  Covenant  had  already  appeared  separately,  but  were  now  re- 
printed along  with  the  Declarations.  The  documents  are  : (i)  The 
Declaration  of  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland,  a free  translation  of  the  document 
of  February  5th,  1643-4.  (2)  The  declaration  of  the  kingdoms,  that  of 

January  20th,  1643-4.  (3)  The  Letter  of  the  Divines,  that  of  January 

19th,  1643-4,  already  referred  to  ; signed  by  the  officers  of  the  Assembly 
and  the  six  Scottish  commissioners.  This  is  a new  and  very  free  translation 
of  the  letter  already  translated  by  Arrowsmith.  (4)  The  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant.  So  that  in  1645  none  of  these  were  recent  documents. 
The  Declaration  of  the  Kingdoms  had  also  been  translated  into  French 
and  printed  on  February  1st,  the  same  day  on  which  it  was  issued  in 
English,  but  I am  not  aware  of  any  previous  Latin  version.  The  French 
one  is. a much  closer  translation  than  the  Latin  one. 

Why  and  at  what  juncture  were  these  documents  issued  ? Why 
were  they  re-translated  instead  of  using  extant  versions  ? We  have  a 
starting  point  in  the  note  on  the  copy  in  the  library  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York,  which  is  recorded  in  the  McAlpin  Catalogue  as 
having  an  inscription  on  the  title-page,  “ Ex  dono  Autoris,  D.  Ludovici 
Molinaei.”  This  raises  another  question,  why  should  Du  Moulin,  with 
his  Independent  sympathies,  have  been  anxious  to  supply  Continental 
readers  with  Presbyterian  documents  ? 

We  do  not  know  at  what  part  of  1645  these  were  issued  ; had  the  first 
beginnings  of  Independent  power  in  the  Army  and  in  Parliament  after 
Naseby  anything  to  do  with  it  ? One  would  have  expected  that  at  such 
a time  it  would  have  been  a Presbyterian  or  even  a moderate  Episcopalian 
who  would  would  have  circulated  this  group  of  documents,  rather  than 
Du  Moulin.  It  is  a puzzle,  which  is  not  solved  by  the  statement  of  the 
translator  that  he  had  added  the  two  new  documents  to  those  that  had 
appeared  in  Latin,  so  that  people  outside  Britain  might  better  understand 
the  state  of  religious  affairs  in  that  island,  and  the  justice  of  taking  up 
arms,  and  of  the  league  between  the  nations  to  end  their  troubles. 

Although  the  author  calls  it  ‘ ' Versio  verbatim  ex  Anglico,  eoque 
dictione  asperior,”  yet  the  translation  is  a free  one,  containing  various 
additions  and  expansions  of  the  text  ; and  though  it  has  considerable 
resemblances  to  Arrowsmith’s  version,  it  is  a new  translation.  Its 
characteristics  may  be  illustrated  by  a few  examples.  In  the  preamble, 
“ After  other  means  ...”  is  rendered  as  “ frustra  toties  alia  remedia  ” ; 
"after  mature  deliberation”  becomes  " seria  prius  consultatione  et 
matura  deliberatione.”  In  Article  II  "endeavour  the  extirpation”  is 
" ut  . . . radicitus  extirpetur  ” (as  also  in  Arrowsmith).  In  Article  VI 
" our  callings  ” is  expanded  into  “ statione  quam  Deus  nobis  assignavit”  ; 
and  " we  shall  . . . assist  and  defend  ...”  is  " spondemus  et  juramento 
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nosmet  ipsi  astringimus  protectum  et  tutatum  iri.”  Both  these  have  a 
close  parallel  in  Arrowsmith,  though  not  in  identical  words.  Finally,  in 
the  conclusion,  " for  the  sins  of  these  kingdoms  ” is  expanded  as  “ quae 
passim  regnant  et  grassantur  per  haecce  regna.” 

A fifth  Latin  translation  appeared  in  1648.  It  is  also  included  in  a 
collection  of  tracts  entitled  “ Sylloge  variorum  Tractatuum  . . . quibus 
Caroli  . . . Regis  Innocentia  illustratur,”  &c.,  issued  in  1649,  just  after 
the  king’s  execution.  There  are  sixteen  documents  in  all  in  this  collection, 
some  being  Charles’  own  declarations,  others  being  royalist  documents 
and  pamphlets,  and  the  evident  purpose  of  their  translation  into  Latin 
is  to  reach  readers  in  the  different  continental  countries.  (It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  copy  in  the  British  Museum — 897. c. 26 — had  been  in 
the  possession  of  an  Augustinian  monk  in  1696.)  Among  the  pamphlets 
is  the  “ Serious  and  Faithful  Representation  of  the  London  Ministers.” 
In  that  document  the  ministers  stress  the  fact  that  by  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant  the  members  of  Parliament  had  engaged  themselves  by 
an  oath  to  preserve  his  Majesty’s  person.  One  would  have  thought  then 
that  the  suitable  thing  would  have  been  to  print  the  covenant  by  itself  ; 
but  it  is  printed  as  part  of  the  adverse  judgment  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  arrived  at  in  Convocation  on  June  1st,  1647,  and  already  in 
print.  This  translation,  therefore,  was  made  in  Oxford,  and  while  closely 
faithful,  it  shews  a better  choice  of  Latin  equivalents  than  some  of  the 
others  ; moreover  it  has  no  instance  of  periphrasis  or  addition.  Walker 
(Sufferings,  ii,  105)  says  that  Robert  Sanderson,  then  Regius  Professor 
of  Divinity,  " had  the  most  considerable  hand  ” in  drawing  up  the  judg- 
ment ; and  as  an  edition  of  the  “ Judicium  ” appeared  in  1671  under  his 
name,  we  may  conclude  that  he  was  the  translator  of  this  version.  It  is 
styled  " Solemne  Foedus  et  Liga.” 

There  are  only  a few  small  points  in  it  worthy  of  note.  The 
“ dangerous  ” position  in  Scotland  is  translated  “ dubia  ” (in  “ Foedus 
Solenne  ” we  have  “ res  dubiae  et  in  praecipiti  ”).  In  Article  I we  have 
“ the  nearest  conjunction  ” qualified  by  “ quam  fieri  potest,”  a qualifica- 
tion which  occurs  also  in  " Foedus  Pactumque.”  There  is  an  interesting 
marginal  criticism  of  one  of  the  other  translations  of  the  phrase,  “ shall 
judge  convenient,”  at  the  end  of  Article  IV.  “ ‘Aequum  judicabunt’ 
legit  interpres  Latinus  mala  fide,  cum  Anglice  legitur  ‘judge  convenient.’  ” 
This  criticism  must  refer  to  “ Foedus  Pactumque,”  made  for  the  Assembly 
of  Divines,  whose  exact  wording,  however,  is  “ aequum  judicaverunt.” 
The  phrase  was  evidently  not  easy  to  render  fairly  and  well,  and  various 
expedients  were  used.  " Aequum  et  justum  censuerint  ” is  the  phrase 
in  “ Pactum  et  Foedus  ” ; “ Foedus  Sacrosanctum  ” outflanks  the 

difficulty  by  " quemadmodum  statuent  ” ; “ Foedus  Solenne  ” has 

“poenas  quas  debitas  pronuntiabunt.”  The  Oxford  translator  is  pro- 
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bably  the  most  faithful,  with  “ judicaverint  expedire,”  though  it  is  not 
evident  why  “ convenire  ” would  not  have  served  his  turn. 

We  now  come  to  two  Dutch  translations  in  1649,  that  is  to  say  after 
the  execution  of  Charles  I,  and  about  the  time  when  Charles  II  went  to 
Scotland  to  be  crowned,  and  (probably  with  great  reluctance,  whatever 
his  words  may  have  professed)  to  take  the  covenant. 

One  of  the  two,  “ Convenant  ofte  Verbondt  . . . ,”  follows  very 
closely  " Het  Verbont  ” of  1643,  though  there  are  quite  a number  of 
minor  changes  of  wording.  In  the  preamble  there  is  an  accidental 
omission  (again  apparently  from  homoioteleuton)  of  a phrase  about 
England.  The  translation,  however,  is  not  that  of  the  official  document, 
but  in  every  respect  that  of  the  “ New  Oath  and  Covenant  ” with  the 
declaration  of  28th  August,  1643.  Apparently  the  translator  took  a 
copy  of  this,  along  with  a copy  of  “ Het  Verbont  ” to  accomplish  his  task. 
He  may  have  considered  this  original  Scottish  form  as  more  suitable  at 
this  juncture  when  Scotland  was  royalist  and  England  republican  ; and 
he  added  a translation  of  the  proclamation  of  Charles  II  on  Feb.  5th,  1649. 

In  this  same  year,  1649,  another  version,  “ Covenant  ofte  Verbondt,” 
was  issued  at  Amsterdam,  without  any  other  documents.  It  is  a different 
translation,  also  fairly  literal,  but  not  quite  so  accurate  ; in  fact  there 
are  some  omissions,  and  a small  mis-translation  or  two.  It  strikes  one 
as  less  flowing,  and  it  certainly  has  more  words  of  Romance  origin  in  it 
than  has  “ Het  Verbont.”  It  is  remarkable  that  the  word  “incendiaries’’ 
is  translated  “ Independenten,”  and  perhaps  specially  remarkable  in 
Amsterdam  ! Can  it  have  been  merely  a sub-conscious  uncorrected  slip 
of  the  pen  ? This,  being  a translation  of  the  official  form,  may  possibly 
have  been  issued  by  someone  who  felt  that  “ Convenant  ofte  Verbondt  ” 
was  not  authoritative,  and  so  translated  the  official  document ; that 
seems  on  the  whole  a more  probable  sequence  than  that  this  should  have 
been  issued  first  and  the  other  later. 

Finally  we  have  one  other  Dutch  issue  in  1660,  “ Solemnel  Covenant 
ofte  Heyligh  Verbondt.”  It  is  an  entirely  new  translation,  and  perhaps 
the  most  faithful  of  them  all,  even  to  the  extent  of  here  and  there  supple- 
menting a Romance  word  by  the  addition  of  a Teutonic  synonym.  Its 
appearance  was  of  course  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  Covenanters, 
at  least  as  much  as  the  English  Royalists,  who  were  making  the  return 
of  Charles  possible.  And  Charles  was  encouraging  these  Covenanters  to 
believe  that  he  meant  to  be  true  to  the  Covenant  he  had  sworn.  The 
Dutch  Protestants  were  again  at  this  juncture  taking  interest  in  the  terms 
of  the  document,  and  therefore  it  was  thought  worth  while  to  issue  yet 
another  translation. 
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The  story  of  these  translations  into  Latin,  French,  and  Dutch  entirely 
disproves  the  common  idea  that  the  Covenant  had  little  interest  outside 
Scotland  save  a temporary  political  one  in  England  for  a few  years. 
It  not  only  penetrated  to  the  Continent,  but  it  excited  interest  there. 


